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A HOME-LIKE COTTAGE, CLOSE TO THE 


ocean, with modern conveniences, airy, roomy rooms, and 
a carefully kept table. Terms reasonable. Friends’ Meeting in 
building First-days, at 10 30 a.m. ‘' M. F. PASCHALL, 
171 8. CAROLINA AVE., ATLANTIC Cry. 


Foe RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


w4 NTED A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 


or companion, by a member of the Society of Friends: 


Address, M. M. W., office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 
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[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
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MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 633 N. ELEVENTH 8T., PHILADELPHy, 


ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 


FINEST BLENDED TEA 


will be sent a mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5.00 with five names (one address), will receive 
their own package free. ll to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconpD Sr., ESTABLISHED 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 


E. SHOEMAKER, MILLINERY, 
907 Spring Garden Street. 


An assortment of trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, 
also MILLINERY NOVELTIES. 
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REE Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
LANDRETHS’ 


Handsomely Illustrcted Cataleeue and 
Price List of 


- GARDEN :=: SEEDS: 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Pe this is paper). 


Are you going to shuns any ieee euler Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . + 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, - 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


QUEEN &G0. 924 Cuestuursr 


6 Cts. Roll. 
- 15 Cts. Roll. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monery To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: * {Rordetn & Lancaster Avenue. 


Gquitéble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000. 
1,000,000. 





CAPITAL SUBSC an 


PAID IN (CASH), 
DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm ’ Mortgages, and held in.trust by the Ame 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


LypviA A. M UkPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
een.) 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
sear Charleston, in a charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Baers: S25 spate 
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Muriate Potash, Nitrateot Soda. 
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BAUGH & SONS CO. sevice PH PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOos HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





For 1888 is better "ak cons end mie SEEDS, 
of every person at 


PLANTS Stains 8 SEE plat 


thousands of Illustrations, and near) pages, telli 
what to buy, and where to get it, and cae! lowest prices 
for honest goods, Pr - of GUIDE only 10 cones, includ. 
ing « jauEs 0 cents worth of Seed: 

ES Vien. SEEDSMA rat: 
ester, Y. 


Tee. 8 EDS, 


FIRST-C CLASS” FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES &£ TEER axp QrER 


perannum. Apply or address | or ive CADBURY, 
REEVES, A P&Co. EASTERN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado, 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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FOR DRY GOODS — 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furniwhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the laryest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


SAE Et INVESTMENTS ¢ 
300. | 


been invested, returns on when 
ly in excess of Ten per 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE. ABSA. 


Mew York Mug'r, HENRY ™ 243 Bro_cweg. 


~ FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 _ 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ ba for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 ce 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. - 


Containing an account of the times and places of pga 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. 


Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
oe Every conceivable pe S 
=. farm use, harness, and ferti 
=. izers. It is a curiosi 
: — interest to every utilitarian 
‘ see the establishment. If you 
* cannot get here, write for wants. 
5 Iam in communication with all 
the ee implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


soi WM. HEACOCK, 4a 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


a 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


QUEEN 2. C0.904 CHESTS 
| & 924 PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
.j EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 


Jacos J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE C0., PA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 





Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


~~ WS, 
«v 

«¥ Ye 
- 


WE. carry a full assortment of BIGE- 

LOW and LOWELL BODY # 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. a 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 

We would call attention ‘to our 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 


EE .AlV 


CARPETINGS. 


AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTS,. . 
a» BODY BRUSSELS, 
% TAPESTRY “ 60 to 85 cts. 
4 INGRAINS,. . . 40to785cts. 
China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
of 40 yards, > 86. to $20. 

RE * LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
¢ WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 


We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


‘ww 
o — 
. $1.10 to $1.50 


90 cts. to $1.35 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Philad'a. 





a BINGTON FRIENDS BOARDING a pay | sg WAR THMORE COLLEGE 


School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 


Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. ToMLINsON, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTuHis G. BosLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents SrrReet, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


Cor STANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
a 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND OCOLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DaMaSK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LiNOLEUM Winpow SHADEs, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW Brussels. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





PRICES 
REASONABLE, 


109 N. 10TH STREET, Philada. 





LOWELL INGRAINS 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. . 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Newtown SquaRE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Caey, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BaRTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Fr RiENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Termes for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 
WE call him strong who stands unmoved— 
Calm as some tempest-beaten rock— 
When some great trouble hurls its shock ; 
We say of him, his strength is proved ; 
But when the spent storm folds its wings, 
How bears he then life’s little things ? 
* + + ~ . 
We call him great who does some deed 
That echo bears from shore to shore— 
Does that, and then does nothing more ; 
Yet would his work earn richer meed, 
When brought before the King of Kings, 
Were he but great in little things! 
—From Treasure Trove. 


THE DISCIPLINARY SYSTEM OF FRIENDS. 
[In 1844, in consequence of some disturbances among 
Friends in a Western State, growing out of the agitation 
of the Slavery question, Samuel M. Janney, after a per- 
sonal visit, addressed a very interesting epistle to those 
concerned. He dealt particularly with the Discipline, and 
the mode of its administration, and we take from the 
epistle, as it appears in his ‘*‘ Memoirs,’’ some portions that 
are still of deep interest.—Eps.] 

Dear Frienps: Having been called, as I believe, to 
labor among you in the love of the gospel, I feel an 
engagement to lay before you, in the form of an 
epistle, some views that have been deeply impressed 
upon my mind, concerning the administration of our 
Discipline and the support of our testimonies. The 
objects of religious association are to strengthen the 
bonds of love, to encourage to good works, to sup- 


port the weak, to comfort the mourners, to watch 
over one another for good, and to reclaim those who 


have gone out of the way. In order to attain these 
ends, some rules and regulations pointing out the or- 
der of proceeding are obviously necessary, and have 
been found conducive to the harmony and welfare 
of Society. It was evidently the intention of the 
Divine Master that discipline should be exercised in 
his church, which is clearly shown by the directions 
he has given in relation to dealing with offenders: 
“If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother, but if 
he will not hear thee, take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established : and if he shall neg- 
lect to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if he 
shall neglect to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as a heathen man and a publican. Verily I say 
unto to you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose 
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on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Matt. xviii. 15- 
18. In the Introduction to the Discipline of the So- 
ciety of Friends, this passage has been justly laid 
down as the rule for dealing with offenders; and I 
conceive that in all cases whatsoever it is imperative 
upon members, concerned in the exercise of disci- 
pline, to extend private labor, before the case of an 
offender is taken up by any of our meetings for dis- 
cipline. The first object of Christian care, in such 
cases, is to reclaim and restore. It is true that the 
reputation of Society isan important object, but the 
only effectual way to preserve this is to act under the 
influence of that meek and humble spirit which 
would induce us to stoop down and wash the feet of 
those who have gone out of the way. “If I, your 
Lord and Master,” said the blessed Jesus, “ have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one anoth- 
er’s feet.” “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fullfil the law of Christ.” Gal. vi. 1. If this private 
labor prove unavailing, the case must then be re- 
ported to the church, and the next question that 
arises is, how shall the judgment of the church be 
arrived at? There are cases frequently occurring in 
which members do not see “ eye to eye,” and there- 
fore there will often be a diversity of sentiment ; yet 
the church is represented as one body having many 
members of which Jesus Christ is the head; or as 
one temple composed of living stones built up “ for 
an habitation of God through the spirit.” 

A church thus united cannot act upon the princi- 
ple of political bodies, where a majority governs, and 
it is still more objectionable for a minority to assume 
the right to govern. The only way to preserve “the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” is for every 
member in our meetings for discipline to draw nigh 
to the fountain of life and love in order to “ ask wis- 
dom of God, that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not.” Jamesi.5. While waiting upon him 
in this frame of mind, each member is at liberty, as 
way opens, to express his views with meekness, and 
if they proceed from the pure openings of the spirit 
of truth, they will meet the witness for truth in 
other minds, and, being responded to, will prevail 
over the meeting. 

Thus by abiding in patience, under a solemn cov- 
ering of Divine life, the members will gradually come 
to see nearly alike, and those who have expressed 
different sentiments will submit until the clerk (who 
is the servant of the meeting) may be enabled to re- 
cord the united judgment of the body. When dis- 





cipline cannot be exercised in this manner, it is bet- 
ter to stand still ; forif unity and love do not prevail 
it isan evidence that the Spirit of Christ does not 
sanction our proceedings, and like the Israelites of 
old we should be careful not to move forward so long 
as the cloud rests upon the tabernacle, “ whether it 
be two days, or a month, or a year.” Numb. ix. 22. 
We have in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. xv.) an 
instructive example, showing that discipline was 
formed and thus administered in the primitive 
church. It appears that some of the Jews wished to 
impose upon the Gentile converts the rite of circum- 
cision, and the observance of the Mosaic law, which 
occasioned a controversy that was referred to the 
church at Jerusalem. In the meeting convened to 
consider this matter, although there was at first a 
diversity of sentiments and “ much disputing,” yet 
when James, through the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ, gave a true judgment, it reached the witness 
for truth in other minds,and being united with by 
all, they were enabled to say they were assembled 
“with one accord,” and this commandment ‘‘ seems 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” It may be truly 
said, in relation to the judgment of the church when 
thus arrived at, “ whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Let us apply this to the case of dealing with 
offenders, which is one of the most important and 
responsible of all the concerns that claim the atten- 
tion of the church. After private labor has been be- 
stowed in the spirit of meekness, and the case is re- 
ported to a meeting of discipline, it becomes the 
duty of that body to bestow further labor by the ap- 
pointment of a committee to visit the offender. Here 
a watchful care should be observed to appoint such 
as we believe are best calculated to reclaim the de- 
linquent by going in the spirit of meekness and love. 
If we send such as are harsh and rigid, or who are 
known to be inimical to the offender, the labor of 
love is obstructed, and the main purpose of discipline 
frustrated. 

But if after patient dealing, the transgressor of 
the Divine law cannot be reclaimed, it becomes the 
solemn duty of the church to testify that he is sepa- 
rated from our communion, as by transgression he 
has separated himself from the communion of Christ. 
The exercise of this power involves an awful respon- 
sibility; for if it should become a practice with us 
to issue testimonies of disownment against persons 
that we cannot conscientiously say have broken the 
Divine law, we shall introduce weakness into the 
body and may bring our testimonies into contempt. 

The Discipline established in the Society of Friends 
is, in my estimation, far superior to any other that I 
am acquainted with, and when administered in a 
Christian spirit, is calculated to preserve the har- 
mony of Society and promote the cause of truth. 
But I believe that it was the intention of the Divine 
mind that society should be progressive. We are not 
to sit down at ease, resting upon the labors of our 
fathers ; for every generation has its own work to do 
in order that the testimonies of truth may be ad- 
vanced in the world. The history of our Society 
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proves this important truth. Although George Fox 
and his coadjutors saw far beyond most of their con- 
temporaries, and were concerned to bear a faithful 
testimony against oaths, war, anda hireling ministry, 
as well as many other evils then prevailing in the 
world, it was reserved for another generation to ad- 
vance a testimony against slavery, and the improper 
use of ardent spirits. When a few faithful Friends 
began to preach and write against these enormous 
evils, a considerable number of the members were 
in the practice of them, and there was nothing in the 
discipline to bring them under censure. The first 
laborers in this righteous cause stood almost alone 
with a host of prejudices arrayed against them, but 
they placed their confidence in the arm of Divine 
power, bearing their testimony with undaunted firm- 
ness, yet in meekness and patience, until other faith- 
ful minds were convinced of the justice of their 
cause, and the concern spread from heart to heart, 
and from meeting to meeting, until the main body 
of the Society was prepared to adopt their views and 
change the discipline. But this was a slow process, 
for it required nearly eighty years from the time con- 
cern on the subject of slavery was first introduced 
until it was finally accomplished. Behold the meek- 
ness and patience of these faithful laborers! They 
sowed the seed, but it was reserved for another gen- 
eration to gather the fruit. Yet they received their 
reward, although the work was not accomplished in 
their day; for they had the return of peace in their 
own bosoms. We may here observe the beautiful 
adaptation of our discipline and church government 
to the progressive nature of man. Every member 
of the Society of Friends, male and female, has a 
right to be beard in our meetings for discipline ; for 
in this respect we all stand upon one platform. Ifa 
member believes it his duty to propose an alteration 
of the discipline, be is at liberty to lay it before the 
monthly meeting, and if it receive the approbation 
of that meeting, it may be forwarded to the quar- 
terly meeting, and from thence to the yearly meet- 
ing, where, if it be fully united with, it is entered on 
the records, and information of its adoption sent 
down to all the inferior meetings. It has seldom, if 
ever happened, that any change has been agreed to 
when first proposed; but if it be a right concern, it 
may be again and again brought forward until it 
takes hold upon other minds; for, “Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” 

It is not to be expected that a large body of men 
and.women should at once see the propriety of alter- 
ing an instrument that bas received the sanction of 
our venerated ancestors. Alterations are not always 
amend ments, and even when a real improvement 
is proposed, there will be found, in every religious 
body, a considerable number of minds who act upon 
the conservative principle, and cannot see the neces- 
sity for any change, when first annouced, however 
salutary it may appear to the ardent tempers who 
are for pushing forward the work of reformation. 
It is difficult for these two classes of minds to have 
sufficient patience with each other; but we should 
always bear in mind that both of these are conducive 
to the welfare of Society, when kept under the re- 
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straining influence of Divine love. The ardor of the 
one, and the calm, deliberate prudence of the other, 
are both essential to the advancement and safety of 
the body. If we compare this feature of our church 
government with the discipline of other religious 
bodies, we shall perceive its vast superiority. In all 
others that I am acquainted with, the clergy have an 
undue share in the formation and administration of 
discipline. We know that the tendency of power in 
all governments, and especially in ecclesiastical bodies, 
is to concentrate itself in a few hands, and the con- 
sequence has been that almost every reform, being 
resisted by those who had the power in their hands, 
has failed in the attempt, or been accomplished by 
means of a revolution in society. The dissensions 
thus produced have greatly increased the number of 
religious sects, and in many cases have been as 
stumbling-blocks in the way of honest inquirers. 
The unity and harmony of Society may be equally 
impaired by a positve determination to stand still, 
or an eager desire to go forward. We should, like 
the patriarch Jacob, endeavor to move onward and 
yet be willing to wait for the hindmost of the flock. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
From the Sunday-School Times. 
“WATCHERS” AND WATCHMEN IN 
PALESTINE. 


By Wituram Wraicat, D. D., F. R.G.S., 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
THE common customs of the Holy Land formed the 
natural texture of our Lord’s teaching, and the or- 
dinary facts of the natural world were elevated by 
him into types of the spiritual. When he called his 
disciples to the duty of watching, he merely enjoined 
in the Christian life what all were familiar with in 
the common life of every day. Now,as the common 
customs and ordinary facts of modern life in Pales- 
tine are mirrors, as well as survivals of Bible times, I 
have taken the following sketches from actual exper- 
ience, in the hope that they will serve to render 
more vivid the natural features of our Lord’s teach- 
ings, as well as the divine significance of what he 
taught. The words have their roots in the earth, but 
the thoughts lift the soul to God. Through the nouns 
and verbs of the Bible we see the face of him who is 
the Alpha and the Omega; and in the land where he 
taught, we see pictures of divine things wherever we 

turn our eyes. 

“Watchman, what of the night?” These words 
rang out into the silent darkness from an overhang- 
ing window of my house in “the street called 
Straight,” of Damascus. From a bundle of rags at 
the other side of the street a coiled figure raising it- 
self on its elbow, responded: “ The night has passed, 
and the dawn cometh quickly.” The voice that broke 
the silence was that of Simaan, my servant who, 
knowing that we had a long journey before us, wished 
to have everything ready for an early start. The re- 
sponding figure was the watchman of the street, who, 
when the little shops are closed, guards them for the 
night; and when strangers pass announces their ap- 
proach tothe next watcher. Of such a watcher spake 
Isaiah (Isa. 56: 10): “ His watchmen are blind, . . . 
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sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.” Soon after 
the two voices had broken the silence, my court be- 
came babel. Muleteers and camel-drivers were 
screaming loudly, contending with each other as to 
who should have the lightest burdens. According to 
the Arab proverb, “Angry voices rend no garments;” 
and so the tumult subsided, and we passed out of the 
court and marched down the “ street called Straight ” 
in single file, with all our baggage neatly packed on 
the backs of our animals. 

The great city was still as death. No street lamps 
flickered on our path, and we stumbled forward 
through the unpaved way, over heaps of rubbish, 
and sleeping dogs which yelped and snarled at us. 
The first voice that sounded on our ears after we left 
the house was “ Hallo, watchman!” We had reached 
one of the city gates, which are closed and guarded 
at night. The watchman, a little old blind man, sud- 
denly sprang up out of a dark corner, and with a 
simple utterance, “O Allah!” fumbled with his 
wooden key at the lock, and swinging back the door 
bade us go in peace. A few small coppers were 
dropped into the hand of the blind watchman, to 
which he responded, “ We thank Allah.” Each of the 
many city gates is so guarded. The office of watch- 
man is given, generally, to the blind, as an endow- 
ment for life, and only those who have a reputation 
for sanctity as good Moslems are eligible for the 
office. At sunset they betake themselves to the 
gates. During the night they huddle in dusty cor- 
ners, squatting on little mats, with a little pan of 
charcoal burning near them when the weather is 
cold. But during the nights, whether long or short, 
through heat, rain, or snow, they are never absent 
from the gates. They are survivals of times when 
danger was abroad, and when the watchmen at the 
gates occupied positions of enormous responsibility. 
The men who now guard the gates are living on the 
vested interests of other days. 

We had still another gate to pass with the same 
formalities, and at last we found ourselves beyond the 
walls of the city. Here we were able to verify the 
closing words of the Apocalypse,‘ Without are dogs.” 
Hundreds of these creatures were wrangling over 
the carcasses of animals that had been dragged forth 
from the city. 

For the next hour or so our path lay through the 
gardens of Damascus, in which all the trees of the 
forest and the field commingled and blended their 
many shades as the sun touched into amethyst and 
gold the lofty summit of Hermon, and tinged with 
roseate hues the snowy shoulders of the great moun- 
tain. The sun,though glowing on the highest peaks, 
had not yet reached the plain, and dark shadows 
still continued to lie upon our path. Behind, from 
the city, we could hear the shrill muezzin cry as the 
watchers from the minarets of the mosques called 
the faithful to prayer, when they saw the first rays 
of the sun kiss the top of Hermon. 

At such an hour there is something weird and al- 
most uncanny in the sight of a long cavalcade passing 
swiftly and noiselessly as ashadow. The dusty un- 
metaled road does not ring to the iron hoof of the 
horse or the mule, and the soft-cushioned camel’s feet 
fall perfectly noiseless on the roadway. 
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We were brought back suddenly to realities by a 
barking-like exclamation from a watcher perched al- 
most overhead, on the outskirts of the gardens. 
Some of my Druse muleteers had strayed into a cul- 
tivated plot of ground, and were laying up stores for 
the day of grapes, cucumbers, and melons, and other 
such fruits and vegetables as they could find ripe and 
ready to hand. The watchman was elevated in a 
little booth, where a few poles had been laid across 
the branches of an olive-tree, so as to form a platform 
ten or twelve feet from the ground;and from this 
lofty perch he guarded his ripening fruit night and 
day. This was “the lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 

Such booths, in the autumn and summer months, 
are pretty and airy enough, green boughs sheltering 
the inmate from the fierce heat of the sun by day 
and from thedews by night. But in the winter time, 
when it has served its purpose and is abandoned, the 
“lodge in the garden of cucumbers” becomes a very 
picture of desolation. 

The Arabs seldom object to the passer plucking a 
little of their fruit and eating it as he proceeds ; but 
my muleteers had exceeded all laws of hospitality, 
and the watchman was hurling forth fierce and burn- 
ing words from his rich vocabulary. The Druses, 
who are courageous and hot-blooded, stung by some 
of the predicates that flew about their ears, turned 
on the watchman ; but other watchers, in other gar- 
dens, awoke to the fray, and seeing “eye to eye” with 
the man who was giving voluble expression to his 
wrongs, prepared to aid him in any conflict that 
might ensue. The incident ended by my paying a 
small sum for the things that were stolen. Peace 
reigned, and the watchman, comforted and calm, 
bade us go in peace, and returned to his aerie among 
the leaves. Our path now lay through what is called 
the desert. The bare, barren, chocolate-colored ridges 
of “Lebanon towards the sun-rising” lay on our 
right. Behind, and on our left, stretched the green 
and well-watered plain of Damascus which, like a 
picture set in its rigid framework of desert, extended 
as far as the rivers extended, and held the desert at 
bay. 

We passed, many villages and towns and ruins 
during? that; and the following day. The villages 
were generally walled, and as we approached them 
we saw the watchers going up “ to the roof over the 
gate” (2 Sam. 18: 24), and closely scanning us from 
a distance. “The plan of campaign” was in full 
force in all those townlets; and it was only when the 
people became assured that we were not Turkish 
tax-gatherers that we were admitted freely to the 
hospitality of the “guest-chambers” (Cant. 5: 7). 
Day by day we had*abundant opportunity to observe 
the watchful care of shepherds,—care in the morning 
to lead the flock to safe pasturage ; care during the heat 
of the day to conduct them to shade and water; care 
to bring back the,wayward wanderers and the silly 
strayers, andjgentle consideration and help for the 
weak and the weary ; care at night to enfold them in 
enclosures of stone walls, or in the village folds; and 
care at all times to os them from wild beasts 
and robbers. 

Late on the ev ening of the second day we pitched 


SE 
our tent on the eastern rim of the Lejah, in the town 
of Keubab. On the following morning I was out 
early to explore the place, and to secure a supply of 
partridge for the day. Looking out eastward over 
the great lava bed which forms the Lejah, there ap- 
peared to be before me in the dim twilight an ocean 
which in a violent state of agitation had stiffened 
into black cinder. As the sun rose, the scene was 
transformed into what seemed a living ocean. The 
light playing on the ridges of lava looked like the 
foam crests of great waves, and the parts still in 
shadow appeared as the sweltering furrows of the sea 
lashed into fury. I was struck by the appearance of 
dark round towers, which stood up high above the 
waves of the storm-swept sea. For where I stood, I 
was able to count fourteen. When the sun rose 
higher, the Lejah assumed its usual appearance; and 
then I was able to see more clearly that a great many 
towers and ruins of towers were scattered all around. 

One of these towers, of which I took photographs 
and made pians, was about forty feet high and sixty- 
eight feet in circumference. The wall was four feet 
thick, and the entrance five and a half feet high. A 
spiral staircase, the stones of which projected from 
the wall, rose to a stone loft, about fourteen feet from 
the ground, which stood on a central column of cyl- 
indrical stones. 

As I wandered up and down the Lejah I saw many 
such towers in different stages of preservation, and 
after a careful study I came to the conclusion which, 
I am happy to say, has been endorsed by Dr. Merrill, 
that the curious structures were watch-towers. 

Just as in the plain of Damascus, wherever there 
is any crop to guard, four poles are placed in the 
ground, and support a watchman’s booth twelve or 
fourteen feet from the ground ; so in the timberless 
Lejah these stone towers were erected hard by wells 
to serve as watch-towers from which the owners 
might protect their growing crops. They could also, 
no doubt, be used as watch-towers in case of danger; 
and some of them were doubtless used as beacon 
towers from which to give the alarm of approaching 


EDUCATIONAL. 
DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS} 


Tue first element of school discipline is a disciplined 
teacher. Almost all educators adopt the field of men- 
tal discipline, so I leave that to them, and consider 
the discipline of the teacher which is usually termed 
Disposition. 

1. A Cheerful Face. No book in the school-room 
is conned with half the care and interest that is 
aroused by the teacher’s face. Every smile sends out 
its radiance and is reflected by the little faces gathered 
around. Smiles are the most potent means of lighting 
a school-room and scientists make never an objec- 
tion tothem. And they are open to no criticisms as 
to coming badly from north or south or east or west, 
or other objectionable direction. Smiles might be 
called the skylights of the school-room. 

Care should have no place in a teacher’s expres- 


1An Essay read at the Educational Conference at 15th and 
Race 8u., Philadelphia, Third month 17, 
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sion. Sour looks are intolerable! Father Time, it 
is true, displays his chirography in various sharp 
lines and angles on the teacher’s as on all faces, but 
he always stamps the standard expression, and the 
standard expression is the outward manifestation of 
habitual mental state. Do not flatter yourself that 
you can entertain sarcasm, suspicion, dislike, pettish - 
ness, falsity, injustice,in the privacy of your own dis- 
position. You only are deceived if you think so, for 


to write in full, name and number on your face, 
usually adding thereto so that the children read 
what is the easiest way of arousing each of these 
cherished graces ! 

Care is a coward, and can be banished. 
ever private worriments a teacher may have, they 


room. The children are in no way responsible for 
them, and should be in no way afflicted by them. 
The bright, sunny spheres of child-life have a won- 
derful power over a person who is willing to be in- 
fluenced thereby. So discipline yourselves, fellow- 


teachers, to maintain before your students a bright | 


face and a cheerful demeanor. 


2. A Hasty Temper. Who that has been subject to | 


the annoyances of the school-room has not labored 
days to regain the respect lost by a few hasty words 
uttered impetuously and which were far more the 
result of physical indisposition, or personal irritation, 
than an orderly desire to correct the delinquency of 
pupils? Injustice on the part of a teacher always 
awaken resentment on the part of a pupil. A teacher 


must be careful that he always stands morally upon 
a higher plane than his students in a point of dif- 
ference that may arise. A hasty outburst of temper 


lowers him at once. The best studentsin such a case 
cannot but see and acknowledge the teacher’s weak- 
ness and so lose some respect, while the worst and 
lowest types of minds under his care rejoice in find- 
ing a salient point of attack. So defer judgment al- 
ways, fellow-teacher, until you can judge coolly. Get 
your own temper under perfect control. Never cor- 
rect a student on personal grounds, but always be- 
cause of general law and order, giving the student’s 
own advancement and improvement as the main 
cause of correction. 


3. Unselfishness. This is such a broad Christian 
virtue that to say a teacher must be unselfish wholly 
and entirely, is almost the same as saying he must 
be wholly and entirely regenerate. But, however it 
may seem, it is true that the ideal teacher is wholly 
unselfish. His students’ welfare, his students’ happi- 
ness, and his students’ advancement are always up- 
permost in his mind—he has no time to think of 
himself. And how soon the quick instincts of child- 
hood perceive this, and the return is the rich re- 
ward of gratitude and love and confidence and con- 
formity with his every wish. The feeling of antagon- 
ism gradually gives way to one of help and codper- 
ation. 

Soon creeps into the school-room the willingness 
to give the best places,—to offer to look after the 
comforts of the frail and the young. The teacher 
himself is astonished at the difference in the bear- 





What- | 








ing of the children; parents notice it at home, visit- 


ors notice it in the school-room, strangers notice it 
| on the street; and the spirit of unselfishness, com- 


monly termed politeness, is recognized by all who 
know the teacher and the school. It is the reflec- 


| tion of one unselfish being on the young and impres- 


sible minds under his care. 


4. Courlesy. Begin in the morning with the 


| cheery “good morning” greeting, which if uttered 


about the first thing done by these honored guests is | with earnestness, seems to give strength and courage 


for the day’s work. All the day the bearing toward 
the pupils should be courteous and dignified, and 


| courtesy and dignity will be the invariable return. 


5. Sympathy. A teacher’s sympathy should per- 
vade a child’s whole life. It should not stop at the 


| school-room door, it should shed light into many a 
should be conscientiously kept out of the school- | 


humble home. In the school-room it should be con- 
stantly exerting a keen-eyed vigilance over the dis- 
comforts of the little ones, showing that the teacher 
has a warm heart ready to offer comfort and support 
to those whose home life is poor in sympathy and 
love. 

6. Truth. Above all the qualifications of a dis- 
ciplinarian is truth; he must himself not only be 
true in every deed, word, and thought, but he must 
show to his students that his whole nature revolts at 
the least departure from a strictly honest course. 

I have known teachers to set aside a programme 
and require students to repeat an exercise perfectly 
familiar to them, and one which had been again and 
again reproduced with the design of making a good 
impression upon visitors, with no explanations as to 
their having had previous drill upon the same. The 
unsuspecting visitors may have been deceived, but 
alas! that teacher had set an example of untruth 
that pages of theory and moralizing could not undo. 
Here again is a case where the teacher allows himself 
to assume an attitude morally inferior to his students, 
and they pity and despise his weakness and falsehood. 
A teacher should be the very soul of truth. 


Now let us review our teacher: Truthful ; honor- 
able, scrupulously so; reverent, rebuking by advice 
and example the tendency of the young people of to- 
day to scoff at religion and spirituality ; sympathetic, 
extending help and love to all his students—advising, 
directing their decisions and offering a word of en- 
couragement as to the great life work before them, 
giving encouragement as to ability which often a boy 
doubts through his modesty, and dares not follow 
from want of faith in his own powers, where his 
taste and talent would lead ; courteous and affable so 
that society is proud to claim the few precious min- 
utes unoccupied by his professional work ; unselfish 
and considerate of all before himself, slow to anger 
and never hasty in judgment. And as an outward 
manifestation of his disposition let him bear a bright, 
cheerful countenance, and you have a teacher whose 
influence will be much broader that a mere instruc- 
tor in book knowledge—a teacher whose example of 
truth and honesty will do much to elevate the stand- 
ard of those growing up under his care. 

What parent would stop for a moment to decide 
between this high moral development and the finest 
intellectual development devoid of these qualities? 
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Sich a person is a disciplinarian ; he disciplines in 
the true way, by example. 

Let me repeat, then, that the first element of dis- 
cipline is a disciplined teacher. There is an element 
which aids greatly in the discipline of young chil- 
dren that is often overlooked ; it is a personal influ- 
ence, a personal affection, that finds real pleasure in 
the caresses of little children. And we must remem- 
ber these children of the primary schools come to us 
direct from the mother’s arms. A teacher that is not 
drawn to them personally, fails to supply the moth- 
erly element in discipline,and the little one accus- 
tomed to it at home grows homesick and dislikes 
school ; while on the other hand, the child who is 
abused and ill-treated at home is left alone in his 
starvation, while it is possible for the teacher, were 
she wise and affectionate, to in some measure make 
up for the dearth, developing in the little fellow the 
affectionate part of his nature. The love of the stu- 
dent is after all the only reliable element of disci- 
pline ; of course it is aroused by the various qualities 
in a teacher which I have attempted to define, but if 
once your students hold for you an affectionate re- 
gard, there will be no flagrant offenses to correct, no 
willful disobedience to rebuke. Of course there will 
always be little matters of disorder, but these are so 
insignificant that a teacher of any tact can manage 
them without any prescribed rule or given recipe. 
True discipline has for its object the power of self- 
discipline. The awakening of a child’s conscientious 
regard for his duty is the ultimatum of all discipline; 
that done, your student is safe. I think many of the 
close rules and regulations of our schoolrooms tend to 
weaken rather than to strengthen the child’s power 
of self-discipline. 

Many teachers are so stringent in their rules that 
they take away all possibility of free-will from the 
student, and the result is that when the restraint is 
removed riotous disorder follows. The schvol-room 
should bea miniature world, and should afford oppor- 
tunities for culture and self-government, the same as 
in the great world which is waiting to receive each 
student as the doors of the school-room and college 
close upon him. 

Have you ever thought what a difference there is 
between discipline and government? I can think of 
aschool under military exactness in the matter of 
government, which affords but little aid to the stu- 
dents in the way of self-discipline. The students 
are not actuated by the highest moral principles—in- 
deed they do not think at all—they merely conform 
with the iron regulations of the institution, and are 
simply machines of obedience and order and silence. 
There is no growth in their silence—it is the result of 
subjection on their part to the will-power exerted by 
the teacher. 

They are not growing in the power of self-control ; 
they come out of such a school-room weaklings and 
have the whole work of self-government to learn af- 
terward. So I would say in conclusion to my fellow- 
workers in the field of education: be not discouraged 
atslight disorderin your rooms, at the bustle and hum 
of childish nervousness; if you can see in your pupils 
a growing sense of honor and respect and reverence, 





a growing regard for the feelings and happiness of 
others, a willingness to sacrifice comforts and pleas- 
ures for the good of others, these are indications of 
growing self-discipline, and are signs of the true 
growth. And remember that the bond of personal 
affection is the most reliable factor of School Govern- 
ment. 
Mary E. SPEAKMAN. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE GREATEST OF PAST EVENTS. 


I po not know that any subject could be treated upon 
that would embrace so much of deep and abiding 
interest, as a glimpse at past ages that have rolled 
away since the words were penned: “And God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,” and he said, “ Let 
there be light and there was light.” The glorious 
luminary of day shed forth a radiance dispelling all 
the darkness, and God’s spirit moved upon the great 
deep. One thing after another has been developed, 
as successive demands appeared, and skill in the in- 
dustrial arts was acquired. Perhaps in the many 
thousand years the world has numbered, none have 
equalled the last fifty in generous provisions bene- 
ficial to all. The broad domain of our beautiful 
fields stands out in bold relief, inviting the husband- 
man to toil for the rich treasures hidden away in 
ores unsought as yet, only waiting development to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked for evermore. 
But the outward advent of Jesus Christ must stand 
first in establishing beyond doubt the one reality, 
that beyond this world is a blessed immortality for 
the soul to be ushered into, when done with time. 
This had but little place in the former ages. He said 
to the thief on the cross, “ This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” O, blessed rest, eternal in- 
heritance! Saran Hunt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WORSHIP. 


We must receive a qualification for it before we are 
in a proper condition to worship or enjoy religious 
meetings, especially silent ones. 

If we have yielded ourselves to the Lord there 
will be a desire begotten to waiton him. The prom- 
ise is: “ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall ran and not be weary, and they 
shall walk and not faint.” 

In this waiting condition we will be enabled to 
feed on the Heavenly manna which will give us 
spiritual strength, and we will grow in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour, and rejoicing in spirit 
be so strengthened that we can ascend in thought 
and feeling at times to Heavenly regions, beyond 
the cares and anxieties of life; then shall we become 
willing to serve the Lord in running his errands in 
doing good to others; we will also become enabled 
to walk in his paths as obedient and faithful chil- 
dren, and others seeing our good works may be led 
to glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 

A. F. 

Chester, Pa. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 15. 
FourtH Monts 15TH, 1888. 
Topic :WATCHFULNESS. 


GOLDEN Text.—‘‘ What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.”— 
Mark 13: 37. 


READ Matthew 24: 42-51. 
Watcuine and watchfulness imply vigilance, heed- 
fulness, care, and diligent observation, for the pur- 
pose of preventing or escaping danger, or of avoid- 
ing mistakes and misconduct. 

The disciples were to watch during the sorrowful 
times that were soon to overtake the people of Jeru- 
salem, for which Jesus had been preparing their minds 
as well as for his own removal from them. These 
were times that would try their faith and courage, and 
only as they kept near the Heavenly Father would 
they receive strength to endure to the end. 

But know this, etc. Here Jesus cites them to the 
want of watchfulness of the man whose house is 
broken into and robbed. If he had known when the 
robber was coming, he would have been ready to de- 
fend his goods, but the uncertainty made him care- 
less. 

Watch of the night. Either of the four watches 
into which the night was divided. 

Faithful and wise servant. This is he who is watch- 
ful and careful, and suffers no harm or injury to come 
to anything that has been entrusted to his keeping. 
While all are children of the Most High through the 
spiritual relation we sustain to him, he makes us his 
servants, by committing to our care and keeping, 
trusts and responsibilities for which he holds us ac- 
countable. In this way he tests our fidelity and the 
capacity for serving which each possesses. The un- 
certainty of his coming to claim his own calls for con- 
tinued watchfulness, that we may be found at the 
post of duty. If in this condition of stewardship we 
forget that we hold all in trust—if we are idle, shift- 
less, and unwatchful, we will most surely be unpre- 
pared when the time of reckoning comes. 

The great thought of our lesson is stewardship. 
Whatever qualifications for useful service in the 
world we may possess, be they small or great, our 
Heavenly Father will not permit us thoughtlessly or 
with indifference to leave unused ; all must be utilized 
that the general good may be promoted, and the true 
welfare of the human family advanced. 

Jesus, in speaking to his disciples, endeavored to 
impress upon them the importance of their being in 
a watchful and prayful state, lest at any time they 
might be led into temptation; and what was true as 
to the condition of the people in that early day is 
equally true to-day, for in the busy turmoil of every- 
day life there is great danger of our being led astray 
by the many false allurements that abound on every 
band. 

Our Heavenly Father has entrusted to our keep- 
ing a portion of his spirit which we call the soul, and 
for its safe preservation and development we must 
needs be ever on the watch, in order that we may 
understand the language which it speaks to us, which 
is comparable to the still, small voice so often referred 
to in the Scriptures. 


To watch, then, is the duty of the hour. So may 








each one of us be ever mindful of its importance, and 
strive to dwell in that condition wherein we can best 
understand our duty to ourselves and to our fellow 
men. 


WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
Grorce W. CaBig, formerly of New Orleans, now of 
Northampton, Mass.,in a recent able and elaborate 
article on “The Negro Question,” occupying an en- 
tire page of the New York Tribune, refers to the great 
usefulness of the colleges, academies, and tributary 
schools established and maintained among the col- 
ored people of the South since the war era at the ex- 
pense of societies and individuals in the Northern 
States. He says: 

“For more ‘than twenty years these establish- 
ments have flourished and been a boon to the Afri- 
can-American, as well as to the almost equally noted 
‘poor whites’ of the Southern mountain regions, 
sandhills, and ‘ pauper counties,’ and through both 
these classes to the ultra Southern white man of the 
towns and plantations—a boon, the national value of 
which neither he nor one in a thousand of its hun- 
dreds of thousands of Northern supporters has an ade- 
quate conception, else these establishments would 
receive seven times their present pecuniary support. 
These institutions have graduated some hundreds of 
colored students as physicians and lawyers. At one 
time lately they had more than eight hundred divin- 
ity students, nearly allofthemcolored. Their pupils 
of all grades aggregate over seventeen thousand, and 
the sixteen thousand colored teachers in the public 
schools of the South have come almost entirely from 
them.” 

It is through these schools among the colored peo- 
ple also that the remarkable temperance movement 
of the South received its earliest and strongest im- 
pulse. They have given a most cordial welcome to 
the National Temperance Society and its representa- 
tives, and have been the agencies through which 
millions of pages of its literature have been dis- 
seminated throughout the South. From many of 
these institutions large numbers of the students in 
vacation periods, when they go among the people, 
have been as so many temperance colporteurs for the 
distribution of the literature of this Society. From 
this temperance seed-sowing most important results 
in many instances have speedily followed, county 
after county having been rescued from the control 
and devastation of the saloons. These schools, as 
Mr. Cable affirms, have indeed been a boon to all 
classes.— National Temperance Advocate, 





He who lives exclusively for this world spends all 
his energy and time for things that have only a time 
value. He cannot, by any possibility, lift them above 
this level. Soon they will have no value to him. 
The time speedily comes when he will be dispos- 
sessed of all that he can gain on earth; and if this 
be all that he has lived for, then he will leave the 
world a bankrupt here and a bankrupt for eternity. 





WE should deal with each other as God deals 
with us.—Goethe. 
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OPPORTUNITIES. 


Waite it may be truthfully said of mankind in gen- 
eral that a large proportion fail of finding their 
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rightful place in the world, it is equally true that 
failure is not so much the result of want of opportu- 
nity, as it isa lack of that steadfastness of purpose, 
and dete:mined effort, so essential to success in every 
undertaking. 

It is in this class that we find those who are ever 
ready to arraign Providence as partial, bestowing 
fayors on some, while withholding from others, 
themselves included, who according to their judg- 
ment are equally worthy of preferment. Few are 
willing to take the blame of their failure to them- 
selves; the farther a man falls below the general 
level, the more ready is he to lay the charge of his 
downfall to the want of opportunity or to some cause 
outside himself which he was unable to overcome. 

The individual who starts out in life fully deter- 
mined to make the most of his opportunities rarely 
fails of his intention, the motive and aim are the first 
essentials; if these be pure and elevating, the success 
he achieves will be in proportion to the strength and 
force of his moral and mental stamina and these in- 
crease as they are drawn upon. The power of devel- 
opment has never yet been measured ; the human 
engine seems limited only by the ability to endure, 
yet what it is capable of accomplishing is one of the 
miracles of modern times. 

It cannot be denied that the present aspect of so- 
ciety, with its rapidly increasing pauperism and de- 
moralization is, in an appalling degree, justly charge- 
able to the want of interest in the welfare of one 
another everywhere manifested and the tendency of 
the successful and energetic, to push to the wall 
their less enterprising competitors. 

The old query, started at the very threshold of 
civilization, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” forces 
itself upon us to-day in a manner that perhaps in no 
previous age of human history it could have done, 
and in the measures, that the condition of things as 
they now exist, make imperative that society may 
protect itself from the destruction which its own un- 
we find 


watchfulness has entailed, 


the answer, 
Man is his brother’s keeper. His very brotherhood is 


a tie that claims help for the weak, from those who 


are strong; that says with the wise apostle, “ whether 
one member suffereth, all the members suffer with 
it,” that “the eye cannot say to the hand I have no 
need of thee” nor “the head to the feet I have no 
need of you.” 

The religion of Jesus emphasizes the claim of 
brotherhood, and in this one aspect, more perhaps 
than any other, it commends itself to the whole 
human family. Recognizing as a fundamental truth 
that God is the father of all mankind, he makes this 
common origin the basis of a common interest and 
sympathy that is best expressed in the one great 
lesson to all, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also to them.” Making 
this our standard of right as children of our Father, 
it becomes more and more the duty of those who pro- 
fess to conform their lives to the precepts of the gos- 
pel, to extend the helping hand to the discouraged 
and those who are weak and liable to fall ; to remove 
out of their path the stumbling-blocks that hinder 
their progress, and to see to it that none fail of an 
opportunity to use even the one talent which has 
been placed in their charge, through any want of 
watchful interest in their welfare. 

If our Christian profession is worth anything to 
us,—if it brings to our lives that fullness of peace 
and joy which its great Expounder promised, it must 
come in the measure of our interest in and labor for 
the welfare of the less fortunate of our common 
brotherhood. As this thought more and more takes 
possession of the world, there will be a gradual up- 
lifting of the race. Already the signs are feebly 
manifesting themselves—the early dawning of the 
better age is even now upon us. May one and all fill 
up the measure of duty and opportunity which opens 
before us, that from no want of faithfulness on our 
part shall any fail of finding bis rightful place, or of 
taking his full share of the world’s work and of the 
responsibility that attaches thereto. 


Correction. In the article entitled “Announce- 
ments in Meetings,” published on page 198 of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, the word and should 
be inserted after “discover,” in the fifth line from the 
last. 


A Frienp, at the close of a letter on other topics, 
says: 

“The question has been referred to me by one in- 
terested in our Society, though not a member, 
whether there has ever been a colored person in 
membership with us; and the impression has been 
given that such would not be allowed the privilege.” 

We have no doubt that the question itself may 
be freely answered in the affirmative, and very prob- 
ably some of our readers may know of cases where 
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colored people have been members. We recall at 
least one,at this writing, William Boen, of Mount 
Holly, of whom an interesting account, derived from 
an old pamphlet, was given in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL of 7th mo. 31, 1886. He was received 
as a member, in 1814, and died in 1824. Of course 
the principles of Friends are altogether too catholic 
to permit the idea of exclusion on account of color, 
though we are conscious how much of hesitation 
and prejudice there might be in applying them to 
particular cases. 


DEATHS. 

HAINES.—On First-day, Third month 25th, 1888, at 
Haddonfield, N. J., Hannah Ann, wife of George T. Haines, 
aged 62 years; 4 member of Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

JOHNSON.—Of pneumonia, Third month 29th, 1888, at 
the residence of his daughter, Jennie J. Tidwell, West 
Chester, Pa., Benjamin D. Johuson. 

JUSTICE.—Fourth month Ist, 1888, of pneumonia, 
Hulda, widow of Warner Justice, aged 77 years ; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

LAMBORN.—At his residence, on East Main street, 
Salem, Ohio, Third month 13th, 1883, Job Lamborn, aged 
83 years, 6 months, and 23 days. He was born at London 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., on the 16th of Eighth mon th, 
1799, and resided in his native county till the spring of 
1837, when he emigrated with his family to Columbiana 
county, in Eastern Ohio, and settled on a tract of land 
several miles west of the town of Salem, much of the 
country being at that time an almost unbroken forest. 
But with a spirit of enterprise which always characterized 
him, he, by industry, perserverance, and economy, in time 
brought his farm to a high state of cultivation aad im- 
provement. There he resided till the spring of 1857, when 
he moved to Salem, in the same county, since which time 
he has been a worthy and respected citizen of that place. 
He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and 
at the time of the division of that body he adhered to the 
branch entitled “The Hicksites,” for which organization 
he manifested an abiding interest, and also great devotion 
for the principles on which it was founded; and was a 
constant attender of its meetings, until disabled by age 
and infirmities. And his house was always freely opened 
for the entertainment of all in attendance who needed his 
generous hospitality. He was always known to be a 
staunch friend of the poor, and of the working classes, and 
the deserving who stood in need of his assistance always 
found in him a warm advocate and a willing helper, as 
many could testify who have been recipients of his favors. 
His interest in the temperance cause was manifested by a 
life-long condemnation of the use of all hurtful stimulants, 
as well as by a strict abstinence from their use by himself 
and family. For many years he has been afflicted bya 
painful and distressing disease, during which time he al- 
ways manifested great fortitude and patience, and even 
cheerfulness, as well asa thoughtful consideration for those 
whose duty it was to care for him. He leaves a devoted 
wife, three sons, and a daughter, and alsoa host of other 
near and dear friends to reverence his many sterling qual- 
ities, and cherish his memory. 

His remains were interred in the burial ground at 
“ West” meeting-house, near his former home, where his 
first wife and some others of his household were laid. * 
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county, Third month 24th, 1888, David K. Reeder, in his 
84th year. Interment from Solebury meeting-house. 

RICHARDS.—Fifth-day, Third month 29th, 1888, Mor- 
decai Dawson Richards, aged 58 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

RIDGWAY.—Third month 31st, 1888, Sarah Pancoast, 
widow of Thomas Ridgway, in her 87th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—At Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 29th 
of Third month, 1888, after an illness of six hours, of 
paralysis, Josiah Lb. Smith, aged 78 years, 4 months and 16 
days; a member of Makefield Monthly and Newtown Par- 
ticular Meetings. 

STRADLING.—In Newtown Township, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the 28th of Third month, 1888, William Stradling, 
aged 92 years; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

THOMAS.—At his residence, Norristown, Pa., Third 
month 2ist, 1888, Elwood Thomas, formerly of Upper 
Merion, in his 63d year; a valued member of the Valley 
Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meeting. 





THE NEW BOARDING SCHOOL. 


THE subject of the establishment of what is com- 
monly known as the George School, by association 
with the name of its founder, was considerably dis- 
cussed last year, up to the session of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, but was then dropped, and since has received lit- 
tle attention from Friends generally. As nearly a 
year has now passed, and the Yearly Meeting will 
again meet in a few weeks, it seems proper to revert 
to this interesting and very important matter. 

The subject was laid aside, in the Yearly Meeting 
of 1887, upon the preponderance of feeling that any 
action at that time, beyond providing for the care of 
any funds that might be paid over during the year, 
would be premature. Up to this writing, (Third 
month 31), we believe no money has yet been trans- 
ferred, but it is expected a considerable sum will be, 
very soon. The personal estate of J. M. George has 
been realized by the executors, and a sum approxi- 
mating $150,000 will be now accounted for and paid 
over. Itis probable that it will be in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting, when that body 
convenes, 

The remainder of the estate is real property, and 
has not been sold. It consists chiefly, as probably 
our readers are aware, of the farm at Overbrook, 
where the George brothers resided, containing about 
170 acres. How long it may be before this can be 
sold to advantage is not now certain. Possibly it may 
be disposed of within another year, but as the matter 
is left entirely to the discretion of the executors, they 
will, of course, proceed in the business according to 
their own judgment. The value of this farm is large, 
and it will make by far the greater part of the amount 
ultimately to be used for the school. It is thought by 
competent judges that $2,500 an acre, (making $425,- 
000), is a reasonable estimate of what may be ex- 
pected from it, though it is possible that if the oppor- 
tunity of sale should be exceptionally good, a price 
somewhat higher might be had. But, as bas already 
been said, this is a subject entirely within control of 
the executors of the will. 
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If, when the Yearly Meeting convenes, it should 
prove that the avails of the personal estate are in the 
Treasurer’s hands, or about to be received, it will be 
needful for the meeting to consider what steps it 
shall take toward establishing the school. Necessa- 
rily, this will have to go to a large committee, and it 
will be impossible, of course, for the committee to 
give the subject mature attention during the yearly 
meeting’s sessions.. A report will therefore have to 
be waited for, until the yearly meeting of next year. 
Two main subjects would seem to call for consider- 
ation at the committee’s hands: (1) the general 
plan of the school; and (2) a location for it, consist- 
ent with the plan. This latter matter might appear 
a distinct thing, and one not to be entered upon by a 
committee until after the yearly meeting had re- 
ceived and acted upon the report of a plan, but as it 
is obvious this would involve a delay of still another 
year before anything could be done toward the es- 
tablishment of the school, it may be thought best 
to let the committee, as suggested above, consider 
and report in 1889, upon both points. 

There is, so far as we are able to judge, a very 
general feeling that the new school should be of a 
character marked by these particulars : 

1. It should be plain, substantial, and confined to 
a solid and useful course of study. 

2. It should be distinctly Friendlike. 

3. It should be not expensive. 

To a considerable degree this character of the 
school was directed by J. M. George himself, who 
prescribed that the buildings (to be located in East- 
ern Pennsylvania), should be “ suitable” and “plain,” 
and his known wish was to make an institution re- 
sembling Westtown Boarding School in respect of 
its sobriety and freedom from high charge. In other 
words, be desired to provide a place of education for 
the youth of both sexes which should be within 
reach of the body of Friends. 

As has been said, tofore, the whole subject is 
one of much interest and importance,and calls for the 
most careful and considerate treatment by the Yearly 
Meeting and such committee or committees as it may 
see fit to appoint. The caution has been expressed 
that it is needful to deal with the business in a broad 
and judicious spirit,—not with the intention of serv- 
ing the interests of any person or any locality, but of 
carrying out the wishes of John M. George, and do- 
ing the most good to our Society and its children. 
We believe this feeling is general; certainly the ac- 
quiescence in the postponement of the business last 
year indicated a desire to move only in unity and 
good feeling. We have faith in the sincere purpose 
of the yearly meeting to do the best with this great 
gift which light is afforded it to do. 

We may add that we understand that the Commit- 
tee appointed at the sitting of the Yearly Meeting, 
last year: Joseph C. Turnpenny, John Saunders, 
Emmor Roberts, Isaac C. Parry, and Daniel Foulke, 
to consult with and assist the Treasurer, in the care 
of the funds, etc., have acted upon only two questions 
ofimportance. The first was to suggest a Trust Com- 
pany,in which the funds when received should be 
deposited for the Yearly Meeting’s use, and the 


second, to advise that where the money was already 
invested in safe and satisfactory securities, these need 
not be converted into actual cash by the executors, 
but be transferred as they stood. Of course the com- 
mittee will present its report to the meeting ; we only 
mention these details as of interest in connection with 
the general subject. It has been deprived by death, 
during the vear, of the services of our friend, Daniel 
Foulke, who was warmly interested in the prospects 
of the new school,—a fact which seems sadly to re- 
mind us that the passage of time is rapid, and its un- 
certainties great, and that while there should be no 
haste, there should be no undue delays, in dealing 
with subjects of this kind. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tue report of the Free Library maintained by Or- 
thodox Friends at Germantown has been issued for 
the year 1887, and is of interest to all those who have 
to do with books in private or public collections, 
This library is sustained in part by funds left for the 
purpose, and in part by contributions and subscrip- 
tions from the Preparative meeting and individuals. 
Its use is entirely free to the public, under suitable 
guards, and the rule is to admit no works of fiction. 
From a knowledge of its operations gained in differ- 
ent ways we are free to speak of it. as a very valuable 
and quite popular institution. 

The report shows the present number of volumes 
to be 13,739. The number added in 1887 was 623; 
21 were lost, and 4 worn out. The number loaned 
out was 12,185, classified as follows: History, 1,850; 
Science, 1,228; Travels, 2,250; Biography, 1,828; 
Juvenile, 2,829; Educational, 200 ; Miscellaneous, 2,- 
000. The number of separate visits to the Library 
was 27,069, a weekly average of 413, or nearly 70 
daily. 

The new purchases of books are in the general 
line indicated by the statistics above of those taken 
out for reading. In respect of number, they stand in 
the following order: history, miscellaneous, science, 
biography, travels, juvenile, educational. The selec- 
tions have been made with liberality, and not in a 
narrow field,—as is shown by a glance over the new 
list. 


——— 





No povst the possible ministry of sorrow for every 
child of God is very rich. It is painful and costly. 
But, if we yield to it in the spirit of love and faith 
as to the work of God’s own hand upon us, it will 
leave us with new power. The life that, whole and 
unbroken, was cold, hard, and musicless, when 
pierced by sorrows is an instrument capable of giving 
out sweetest music. Of infinite importance to us, 
therefore, in the time of trouble is the question, 
What is our trouble doing for us? We will miss an 
opportunity of great blessing, and will receive harm 
to ourselves, if we get only pain and grief from it. 
If we receive sorrow with reverent faith and love, 
we shall find indeed, within the dark folds that en- 
wrap the strange messenger, none other than the 
Master himself, come to bring us new gifts of grace 
and joy.—Presbylerian. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
LOANING MONEY IN KANSAS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Arter reading the different communications in regard 
to Western loans, I thought it might benefit some of 
the Eastern Friends to know how we are getting 
along out here, in what was called the Far West when 
I came here. Seven years ago money was worth 8 
per cent. per annum, and 10 to 12 per cent. commis- 
sions. I loaned several thousand dollars for Eastern 
parties at that rate during the first three years in my 
business, and we have never had a foreclosure yet. 
The business of the last two years has been at 8 to 
9 per cent. “straight,” without any commission, 
making from one to two per cent. with which to pay 
all expenses, and the borrower paying us our 1 or 2 
per cent., with the interest on the mortgage. We 
have put out over seventeen thousand dollars for a 
Boston company within the last eighteen months and 
the interest has been promptly paid every six months, 
with no talk of any foreclosures. We have no inter- 
est in either of the companies that have written you 
on the subject, but I thought that it might help to 
put some of the Eastern people into more confidence 
as to how their money was invested here by our 
Western companies. Our lands are advancing in 
value too fast for there to be any chance of fore- 
closure. Respectfully, 
Danie. GRIEST, 


Ellis, Kansas. LOf Griest & Moore.] 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I nave been very much interested in reading the 
communications in your paper concerning the West- 
ern mortgage question, and asI have lived in Kansas, 
on a ranch near Topeka, most of the time for several 
years, I am fully convinced that mortgage companies 
as a rule have greatly helped the Western farmer. It 
is well to bear in mind that while the Eastern farmer 
is generally running behind when he mortgages his 
farm, the Westerner is only desirous of getting ahead 
faster and does not mortgage his farm as a last resort ; 
on the contrary, he makes improvements on his place, 
buys implements and stock, getting his money at 7 
per cent., for which he would have to pay at his local 
banking institution from 10 to 18 per cent. 

We often hear it asserted as an element of weak- 
ness that so large « part of the West is mortgaged, but 
a much larger part of the city and farm property in 
the East is also encumbered than most people thiak. 


Wma. W. Cocks. 
New. York City. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES. 

Tue closing lecture of the course at 15th and Race 
streets, for the benefit of the Friends’ Library, was 
given on Fourth-day evening of last week by Pro- 
fessor James MacAlister. His lecture was on “ The 
Art of Etching.” The wall behind the lecturer was 
covered with choice specimens of the etcher’s work, 
kindly lent for the occasion by R. M. Lindsay. Prof. 
MacAlister began by giving a short description of the 
difference between line engraving, mezzotints, and 
etching. 





In explaining the modus operandi persued in pre- 
paring the plates for etching, the lecturer said that 
the composition used does not assimilate with acid, 
consequently when the picture is drawn with the 
etching needle the lines from which the composition 
has been removed take up the acid, which eats into 
the copper plate, the wax or composition is removed 
and the plate thoroughly cleaned off. The ink is 
then dabbed on with a pad and an impression is then 
taken off. The first proof is never perfect. The art- 
ist has to go over his lines again in order to give the 
proper gradations of light, shade, and softness of tone. 

Continuing, Professor MacAlister explained the 
numerous technicalities connected with the work and 
said that nature combined with the artist’s hand to 
complete the picture. He said that the art was known 
to the ancients, as is seen in the beautiful designs on 
armor and weapons of the middle ages and even be- 
fore that time. The only difference was that they 
filled up the lines with gold, silver, or some coloring 
matter instead of printer’s ink. Albert Durer, the 
greatest master of the art of etching the world ever 
produced, was the first to apply it to producing a 
drawing or picture. 

The lecturer then showed how the art had flour- 
ished for a time and then died out, only to be re- 
vived again by the English and French schools, fol- 
lowed subsequently by American, which at the pres- 
ent time stand second to none in the production of 
beautiful work. Speaking of the magnificent collec- 
tion of the late James L. Claghorn, Professor Mac- 
Alister regretted that it was lost to the city. As re- 
gards the utility of etcbing, it enables those who 
cannot see the works of the great masters to become 
acquainted with their leading feature. The lecturer 
attacked the tawdry furniture and glaring inconsist- 
encies which are so rife in the houses of modern so- 
ciety, and said that a proper appreciation of real high 


the Eiffel tower, which it is proposed to erect in Paris 
for the next exhibition. The tower is to be 984 feet 
high, and none of the ordinary forms of elevators 
could be used with safety. The plan proposed is to 
construct in the interior of a cylindrical tower a spiral 
railway track, on which shall run a truck occupying 
the whole interior space. The circular truck carries 
a double-decked car, which is raised by the latter’s 
revolution. Motion is communicated to the truck by 
an endless cable driven bya stationary engine. This 
cable passes through the car and runs over a series 
of friction-pulleys, which communicate their motion 
to the trucks through a worm-gear and spur-wheel. 
The weight of the elevator-car is supported by the 
wheels of the truck, and these are only to be revolved 
by the worm-gear. Consequently, if anything should 
happen to the cable the car would not descend, but 
would remain stationary until the persons in the car 
started the gear, and would then only descend as long 
as motion continued to be given toit. The cable is 
run at a high speed, which the gear reduces, and thus 
it is possible to use quite a small cable to give motion 
to a car containing two hundred people.—ZJron. 
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ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
Tue Christian Worker states the number of Friends 
of its body, (the “ Larger Body ” or “ Evangelical,” 
situated mostly in the West), to be 72,968. It says: 
“Two years ago we made a careful computation 
of the number of Friends in America. The figures, 
with two or three exceptions, were taken from the 
statistics published in the minutes of the yearly meet- 
ings of 1885, the year before. In these exceptions 
the estimates were made from reports of but a year 
or two earlier, and could not have been far from cor- 
rect. Friends then numbered 69,475; this included 
New England, New York, Canada, Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Western, Iowa, and Kansas, 
all the American yearly meetings that are in corres- 
pondence with each other. We now take the same 
yearly meetings, and, searching the minutes of 1887, 
we find the number of Friends to be 72,968, an in- 
crease of 3,493. From Canada we take the report of 
1883, not having access to any reliable statistics of 
later date ; from New York we take that of 1886, no 
report being given in 1887; North Carolina reports 
were not accessible to us later than 1885. Philadel- 
phia is not included in any of our computations. 
“Between 1855 and 1885 three yearly meetings had 
been set off from Indiana, and the membership of the 
whole territory occupied by the four, had grown from 
27,300 to 48,698, a gain of 21,398. The same yearly 
meetings now have a membership of 51,969, an in- 
crease of 3,271 in the two years from 1885 to 1887. 
“In the ten American yearly meetings there are 
91 quarterly meetings, 659 meetings or churches, and 
955 ministers. Adding the statistics given by London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings to the figures from 
America, we have in the world 91,256 Friends; 112 
quarterly meetings ; 991 churches; 1,315 ministers.” 
* * ~ 


Tue Christian Worker, as will be understood by 
the reader, does not count as “ Friends” any of the 
Wilburites, or other distinct bodies of “ Orthodox” 
Friends, in Canada, or the West, nor, (as it states), 
the memberships of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
nor, of course, any of our body. It appears from its 
statement that the growth which it reports has been 
almost entirely in Indiana Yearly Meeting and the 
three set off from it, (Western, Iowa, and Kansas), 
these showing, as it states, an increase of 3,271, while 
the whole increase has been 3,493. In regard to 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, the Western Friend, (Wilburite), 
asserts that there has been a decrease. It says that the 
statistical table in the minutes of that meeting shows 
that “the net decrease of members for 1887 was 153. 
320 members were disowned and 171 resigned, a to- 
tal loss of 491 by these two causes.” 


Finp out what a man talks about most naturally 
and frequently, and you will thereby find out the or- 
dinary current of his thoughts. Find out what this 
current is, and you will thereby find out upon what 
objects his heart is placed. Words thus become an 
index to one’s character. All men naturally talk as 
they feel; and when the reverse is true of them, 
there is always some special reason therefor. 


HIS COMING. 


“ Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.”"—Matt. 29: 44. 
HE will come, perhaps, at morning, 
When to simply live is sweet, 
When the arm is strong, unwearied 
By the noonday toil and heat, 
When the undimmed eye looks tearless 
Up the shining heights of life, 
And the eager soul is panting, 
Yearning for some noble strife. 


He will come, perhaps, at noontide, 
When the pulse of life throbs high, 
When the fruits of toil are ripening, 
And the harvest time is nigh 
Then, through al! the full-orbed splendor 
Of the sun’s meridian blaze, 
There may shine the strange, new beauty 
Of the Lord’s transfigured face. 


Or it may be in the evening,— 
Gray and sombre is the sky, 
Clouds around the sunset gather, 
Far and dark the shadows lie,— 
When we long for rest and slumber, 
And some tender thoughts of home 
Fill the heart with vague, sad yearning,— 
Then, perhaps, the Lord will come. 


If he only finds us ready 
In the morning’s happy light, 
In the strong and happy noontide, 
Or the coming of the night; 

If he only finds us waiting, 
Listening for his sudden call,— 
Then his coming when we think not 

Is the sweetest hope of all. 


—New York Observer. 


THE DEATH OF KING WINTER. 
Kine Winter sits on his icy throne 
And governs his bleak domain : 


It is all his own, and he rules alone, 
Oh! an absolute, terrible reign. 


His vassals around him in silence kneel, 
While he rivets their cruel chains ; 

At his throne they kneel, but their hearts are steel ; 
Dumb tribute is all that he gains. 


He raises his sceptre, and lo! the stream, 
That sang as it journeyed along, 

Is as still as a dream; it scarcely would seem 
It ever had murmured a song. 


The laughing fountain is checked in its play, 
And stands as mute as a stone; 

The heart that was gay, and singing for aye, 
Is as cold as the heart on the throne. 


Oh cruel and grim is the Winter King, 
As he smiles on his sad domain, 

A cold, gray smile, and ever the while 
He rivets an icy chain. 


The beasts and the birds may the tyrant endure, 
Or elude his terrible thrall, 

But Humanity’s poor, of hamlet and moor, 
Are the veriest vassals of all. 
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But thrones will totter and sceptres fall, 
As thought and will run free; 

And this monarch of all, who strives to enthrall, 
Mast bow to the Highest Decree. 


Behold, the mandate has reached his ears, 
As he sits on his tottering throne,— 

He trembles and fears; he listens and hears 
And knows the ominous tone. 


But sweet to the fountain the message it brings : 
“ The reign of the tyrant is over ! 

Tell the silent springs and the river that sings 
That winter shall reign no more!” 


The fountain sparkled and laughed in its glee, 
And dashed a warm spray on the river, 

And cried: “ We are free! Ho! ho! Weare free! 
Awake and shout it forever! ” 


The river awakened and trembled and thrilled, 
As it felt the new life- blood quiver, 

And the heart that was chilled, its music all stilled, 
Beat stronger and faster than ever. 


It rushed onward in haste, the glad news to tell, 
And met other streams on its way, 

And forest and dell the good tidings swell, 
“ King Winter no longer shall sway !” 


They shouted so loud to the gathering crowd, 
That the cataract wakened amain, 

He mustered his force, led onward the course, 
And rumbled o’er valley and plain. 


And this was the thtinder that shook the throne, 
And startled the Winter King, 
He utters one moan; his spirit has flown, 


In his place stands the beautiful Spring. 
—E. J. Trimble- Lippincott, in Phila. Ledger. 


MAKING AND USING MONEY. 

[The following is the major portion of an article on 
“Thrift” in the Christian Union.—Eps.] 
1. Tuere is only one legitimate way of making 
money—by honest industry. He who makes money 
by taking it out of his neighbor’s pocket, without 
giving his neighbor an equivalent, does not make 
money at all; he simply steals it. He may do this 
pocket-picking by reputable methods or by methods 
that are disreputable; but pocket-picking, whatever 
the method, is always dishonest. Any transaction, the 
object of which is to make A richer by making B 
poorer is in the nature of theft. Naked we came into 
this world, naked we shall go out of it. No skeptic 
is so skeptical as to deny this proposition. If, then, 
after living twenty years, we possess anything, we 
must have gotten it either by receiving it as a gift, by 
producing it by our industry, or by stealing from our 
neighbor. There is, perhaps, a fourth way: we may 
share in a general increase of wealth which we have 
done nothing to produce. This can hardly be called 
theft, but it can hardly be called honorable industry. 
I meet young men continually whose ambition seems 
to me to be upside down; they are ambitious to get 
all that they can instead of being ambitious to do all 
that they can. Mr. Fletcher Harper once said to me, 
“There is more pleasure in earning money than in 
either having it or spending it.” This pleasure in 
earning money is the solid satisfaction which comes 


to a man who is conscious that he is doing the world 
good service; the money that is paid him therefor is 
incidental and secondary. Money is only a conveni- 
ent medium for exchange of services. For my own 
part I would a great deal rather give more service and 
get less than give less service and get more. The dis- 
comfort of receiving more than I deserve would be 
immeasurably greater than the discomfort of deserv- 
ing more than I get. Indeed, in the latter feeling 
there is no discomfort at all, but rather a pardonable 
and honorable pleasure. 

Loafing does not earn money, and it is the loafers 
who are generally the grumblers. It is astonishing 
how many men will gather in a great city to see one 
man dig in a cellar. Chance does not earn money, 
whether the chance be by the throw of the dice or 
by the rise and fall of stocks. The loafer lives on 
other people’s money, and the gambler takes money 
out of other people’s pocket and puts nothing back in 
return. The first ambition of every man should be 
to give a value equivalent for every dollar received, 
and according to the New Testament measure of 
economy—* Good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over.” He who gives in life’s 
marketin that way, will in the long run find it given 
to him on the same basis. 

2. Spend less than you earn. Self-denial is at the 
foundation of all secular success. My father told me 
when I wasa boy, “Iam resolved always to have 
plenty of money.” “Easier said than done,” I re- 
plied. “ Notat all,” he answered; “ perfectly easily 
done: spend less than you earn.” I once said toa 
very successful business man, “I do not pretend my- 
self to be a business man.” He replied in almost my 
father’s words, “ There is only one rule for success 
in business: spend less than you earn.” The poor 
man imagines if he were richer he would have plenty 
of money, but he is mistaken; no one has plenty of 
money; our wants increase faster than the supply. 
It isas much a disappointment to a railroad mag- 
nate not to buy a new railroad as it is to a boy not to 
bay a new goat-cart. Grade your income to your ex- 
penses; that is, spend what you want, and set your- 
self to earn the money, and you will always be 
pushed, harried, perplexed, worried, and you will 
live on the edge of bankruptcy. Grade your ex- 
penses to your income; that is, determine what you 
will spend, not by your wants, but by your posses- 
sions, and you will always be easy and comfortable 
with a quiet mind. 

3. Spend your money after you have earned it, 
not before. Buy with your wages in your pocket, 
not with the prospective wages which you expect to 
have in your pocket when Saturday night comes. 
So keep out of debt. Hope inspires the man who is 
earning for future expenditure; debt drives the man 
who is earning for past expenditure; and it makes 
an immeasurable difference in life whether one is in- 
spired by hope or driven by debt. Money earned is 
money valued. You recognize the worth of the dol- 
lar by what vou have put into it; but a dollar un- 
earned is a dollar unmeasured. We always under- 
estimate the cost of work which is to be done in the 
future. I am almost inclined to favor the abolition 
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of all laws for the collection of debts, except those 
involving liens, like mortgages, or those founded on 
fraud and false pretense. It would break up the 
credit system and help to compel men to pay as they 
go. Debt is second cousin to dishonesty. When one 
incurs a debt without reasonable assurance of his 
ability to pay it, the relationship of the transaction 
to dishonesty is much closer. I would rather wear a 
threadbare overcoat which belongs to me than a new 
one which belongs to my tailor, and if I have not 
paid for my coat it belongs to my tailor. Owe no man 
any thing, but to love one another, is the eleventh 
commandment. 

4. Maintain a moral perspective in expenditure ; 
adjust expenditure to real needs, not to temporary 
inclinations. The young man who spends ten cents 
for a cigar but cannot afford to subscribe for a news- 
paper, the workingman who drinks two or three 
glasses of beer a day but cannot afford to send his 
boy to school, disregards moral perspective. It is 
well for us to remember that whatever we do not 
spend for one thing we have in hand to spend for 
another, Every expenditure debars from some other 
expenditure. In buying an article it is not enough 
to say the article is cheap for the money. Is it the 
very best thing that this money can get for me and 
for mine? A wise moral perspective will put home 
first in all expenditures, and in the home the intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of the children before 
temporary and sensuous gratification. 


These four rules are very simple. I do not say 


that obedience to them will make the reader wealthy, 


but it will certainly make him comforable. Earn 
your money by honesty industry; earn more than 
you spend; earn it before youspend it; and spend it 
for the best things. 


THREE STORIES. 
Taree children were sitting on the sofa waiting for 
the lamps to be lighted. “ Let’s each tell a story of 
somebody very brave,” said Flora. 

“Yes, you and I can,” said Willie, “ but Shirley’s 
too little.” 

“T can tell one,” said Shirley, gravely. 

“ All right; begin, then, Flora,” said Willie. 

“There was once a wonderful young woman who 
had a wonderful dream. Her country had been con- 
quered by another country, and she dreamed that an 
angel came to her and said that she must go forth as 
a soldier and restore her country. Of course that 
would be hard to do, as she was a woman ;s0, although 
she believed her dream, she did not obey the angel’s 
voice. Butshe dreamed it again, and now she dared 
not disobey. She dressed herself as a soldier, took 
the lead of the army and conquered. So her country 
was saved ; and it was growing to be strong. But in 
one of the battles that she came to be in afterwards, 
she was taken prisoner. 

“Then the enemy tried to make her say that she 
had not been guided by an angel. They were foolish 
and bad, and told her if she did not confess she 
had deceived people, she must be burned. But they 
could not make her change; and this brave young 
woman was burned at the stake. I have seen her 
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was in France.” 

“TI think,” said Shirley, slowly, “ that my story is 
not of somebody brave. I guess he tried to be brave.” 

“All right; it will do as well. Now [’ll tell mine,” 
said Willie. 

“Once there was a splendid young man who was 
led away with ten thousand of his countrymen into 
a wicked war. He did not know until they were 
many miles away from home how wicked the war 
was. Their general was killed, and then the other 
leaders thought they would plan to go back home. 
But the great king who led the enemy asked them 
to come to a council, and there he cut off the head 
of every one of the leaders. The ten thousand men 
knew not what todo. They had no provisions; noth- 
ing at .all which they needed, and they knew not 
their way home. Besides, they knew that the king 
intended not to let them goback. But this young 
man rose up and he said,‘ I will show you the way 
home, and will get food for you if you will believe in 
me.’ And he made such a beautiful speech to them 
that they did believe in him. Of course he knew 
that he, too, might be killed by the king ; but he was 
not afraid. So they followed him; and although they 
had to go through great danger and suffering, most 
of them got through the long journey safely. And 
when they came in sight of the sea that they knew 
so well, they fell down and cried for joy. The man 
was a Greek, and his name was Xenophon. Our 
teacher read us the story.” 

“Mother told me mine,” said Flora. 

“ Nobody told me,” said Shirley. ‘“ There was once 
a bad boy and another boy. And the other boy’s, 
mamma said to him that not to fight back was brave, 
So one day the bad boy pulled his sled away from 
him and slid all he had a mind to. Then he threw 
a snow ball that hit him on the face that hurt. 
Then he called him a name. The other boy didn’t 
do anything, nor he didn’t say anything, and he 
held his fists behind him, but i comed awful hard.’’ 

Shirley’s voice trembled as he ended, and the 
children were silent for a moment, for they inter- 
preted the story; but Flora leaned over and silently 
kissed Shirley in the dark. 


seems to have been a revival of personal righteou - 
ness among God’s own people. No amount of out- 
ward prosperity, no increase of numbers, no new and 
attractive forms of worship can possibly make up for 
or take the place of the faithful conformity to the 
whole will of God on the part of those who are 
called by his name. The sooner the ministers and 
churches recognize this fandamental truth and neces- 
sity, and bend ail their energies toward the bringing 
about of such a revival, the better it will be for the 
Church as such, and the speedier shall we all reach 
the desired end of seeing ungodly and skeptical un- 
believers brought under the power of the Gospel.— 
Selected. 


Aut I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator 
for all that I have not seen.— Emerson. 





THE SAGUENAY RIVER. 


Tue river is probably the deepest stream in the 
world; excepting in a few places the general depth 
is from 600 to 900 feet ; and the bottom of the Sague- 
nay at its mouth is 600 feet below the bottom of the 
St. Lawrence. Thus a low point of rock at the shore 
or an island is really the top of a great hill springing 
up steeply from the bottom, and many of the cliffs 
are not half out of water. As the spring tides rise 
about eighteen feet, the currents of the river are vio- 
lent and eccentric; in some places the ebb stream 
runs from four to six miles an hour; the eddies 
along the shores are like those ona rapid; and the 
undercurrents sometimes lay hold of a vessel and 
turn her about or hold her still in spite of a tow- 
boat. Before the use of tow-boats, a vessel left help- 
less by a calm sometimes drifted against the rocks, 
lodged on a ledge, and when the tide fell capsized in 
deep water. As anchorage is very rarely found, large 
iron rings were let into the rocks, and vessels even 
now sometimes tie up to the cliffs and await a fair 
wind. The tide, for some unexplained reason, ad- 
vances with extraordinary rapidity in the Saguenay ; 
thus, notwithstanding the fact that the ebb current 
very rarely ceases to flow out of the river, yet high 
tide arrives at Chicoutimi only forty-five minutes 
later than at Tadousac—seventy miles. On the St. 
Lawrence the tide advances in the same time only 
from Tadousag to Murray Bay—about thirty-five 
miles. The source of the Saguenay, Lake St. John, 
seems like a northern sea. The pale twilight lasts 
far into the night—until the aurora borealis hangs its 
mystic veil across the sky. The beaches, a mile or 
more wide in summer, the sharp waves raised by a 
wind on this very shallow basin, the screaming gulls 
all make you look for a tide and for white-winged 
ships. But only a bark canoe now and then comes 
along from one of the thirteen rivers descending by 
many falls and cascades from the forest-covered 
mountains; and the pinched-up farms scattered along 
the shores add to the Arctic sentiment, felt even on 
asummer’s day. The Saguenay comes into being as 
lusty twins, the Little and the Grand Discharge— 
deep, narrow channels worn in the rock. They run 
on separately for some miles through rapids and 
pools, and finally come together at the foot of Alma 
Island, at the Vache Caille. There begin the Gervais 
Rapids, three or four miles long; at their foot the 
river enters a smooth, quiet stretch of fifteen miles 
to the Grand Remous—the most furious cascade and 
the most turbulent eddy of the river; and then, after 
a few more miles of falls and cascades, the Saguenay 
ends its rapid career where it meets the tide near Chi- 
coutimi. With the exception of a few clearings, the 
forest still covers the abrupt hills crowding upon the 
river. The Grand Discharge is a beautiful region ; 
the stream is filled with an archipelago of small is- 
lands, some black, bare rocks, others tree-crowned or 
decked with rich mosses; it has all the virgin seclu- 
sion and quiet of a lake, enclosed by a shore of bold 
picturesque bastions and walls of rock, surmounted 
by stately balsams that rise like sentinels above the 
birches, poplars, cedars, and nooks full of tender 
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islands divide the river into a labyrinth of streams; 
the water runs silently and swiftly in many opposite 
directions—down, across, even up the general course 
of the river ; one is piqued, surprised, at its coquetry 
and shyness. And farther down it leaps away in 
the furious rapids of Ile Maline. The Little Dis- 
charge is so rapid that it destroys logs in its falls and 
cascades ; the government therefore built an aque- 
duct, “ the Slide,” for running the timber over these 
dangerous places. After fishing a few days for the 
active wannoniche—said to be the landlocked sal- 
mon—and exploring the waters of these twin Dis- 
charges, I joined the men driving logs at the Vache 
Caille, and began my acquaintance with the voya 
ge C. H. Farnham, in Harper’s Magazine. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


To be mourned by the world of young people, as well 
as a very considerable portion of the adult reading 
public, is no small tribute to the character and work 
of a woman of letters. This tribute Miss Alcott re- 
ceives in the sincerest and fullest measure, through- 
out her own country, of whose home-life she was 
ever wont to speak with a certain enthusiastic pride, 
and among thousands of quiet family circles in for- 
eign, and especially English-speaking lands. Her 
literary life has been a relatively short one, but 
marked by an untiring industry, and a somewhat 
special success. For a long time to come we believe 
that she will remain among those whose works 
follow them. Beginning her career some thirty- 
five years ago merely as one of the then moderate- 
sized army of sketch-writers, she pursued it de- 
votedly, by no royal road. She won the rewards 
that come to talent and perseverance. Her fortune 
and reputation may properly be said to have been 
based on the exceedingly popular household story, 
“ Little Women,” which appeared in 1868. It repre- 
sents most fully her scope and purposes in work, as 
well as her literary excellencies and shortcomings. 
The latter, however, seem to one superficial, and crit- 
ical analysis of them is almost ungracious, in view of 
the deep, the unfailing religious and moral influence 
that almost every page has exerted. Miss Alcott, 
from the first, held up home love and home life as 
the most precious -and beautiful development of our 
modern civilization, something, indeed, “ more than 
steam or a telegraph.” She inculeated every whole- 
some idea that associates itself with the school-room 
and the fireside. She was never goody-goody ; but 
few authors have spoken more powerfully for the 
beauty of goodness. Always with a slight leaning to- 
ward girl-nature, and girl-life, and womanhood in 
her stories, fathers and sons as well as mothers and 


_ daughters, read them eagerly and thoughtfully. She 


was not the writer for the rich nor the poor. She 
was the student, and, to some extent, analyst of the 
best middle-class life of our country. But rich, mid- 
dle-class, and poor read, and were charmed and 
helped by her pages. She was not a great authoress, 
even in juvenile literature ; she was more—a great, 
at one time a wonderfully great influence. Her 
memory, and such stories as that of her four “ Little 


green grass. But this quietness is full of life; the | Women,” her “Old Fashioned Girl,” and all the 
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graceful series that depend about them, will not soon 
be set aside for other more accomplished but less 
feeling and truly teaching writers. Miss Alcott was 
in the fifty-seventh year of her age.—N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 


PUBLIC MEN’S EXPERIENCE WITH TO- 
BACCO. 


A recent issue of the Brooklyn Eagle quotes some ex- 
periences of prominent men with tobacco. One of 
these was Chauncey M. Depew, well known as the 
president of the New York Central Railroad. He 
said: “I have smoked ever since I was twenty, but 
of late years the habit has grown upon me, until I 
averaged about twenty cigarsa day. I noticed that 
I was nervous and low spirited and my excellent di- 
gestion was going back on me, but I called it malaria 
for a while and then talked about nervous prostra- 
tion and brain trouble, but I knew in my inner con- 
sciousness that the real difficulty was nicotine. First 
I tried to cut down the number of cigars and then to 
smoke milder sorts, but while I would smoke less one 
day I’d drop the next back into my old habits, till 
finally matters grew so bad I was forced to look them 
straight in the face and decide whether I was going 
to permit any habit of the sort to wreck my health, 
impair my usefulness, and destroy my life. Of course 
I decided I wouldn’t, and, as I couldn’t control the 
habit, I simply abandoned it. But at times, when I 
sit after dinner in a room filled with the smoke of 
good cigars, the old longing comes upon me almost 
irresistibly, and I have my battle to fight all over 
again. 

R. G. Ingersoll is an inveterate smoker. Victoria 
is his brand, and a year ago he had to limit himself, 
for his throat began to trouble him and his physi- 
cians told him that he was in a fair way to follow 
General Grant with a cancerous growth unless he 
called a halt. He pulled up somewhat and is all 
right again. Judge William D. Kelley told me the 
last time I saw him here, that he had both smoked 
and chewed steadily for thirty years. If he was not 
actually smoking his mouth was full of chewing to- 
bacco. So wedded to it did he become that when he 
went to sleep at night it was with a guid in his 
mouth, lying in his cheek, and the very first thing 
he did in the morning was to cut afresh chew. A 
few years ago the left cheek, where the quid always 
lay when he slept, began to develop a cancerous 
growth, and the doctors not only cut it out but abso- 
lutely forbid him to touch tobacco again while he lived. 


LIGHTNING STRIKES THE CAPITOL. 


A Wasuineton dispatch on the 21st ultimo says: 
During the storm this afternoon a stroke of lightning 
instantly followed by a deafening crash of thunder, 
startled everybody in the capitol building, where it 
seemed to strike. The flash was so vivid that mem- 
bers in the Senate and House and the justices of the 
supreme court were almost blinded, some of the lat- 
ter starting to their feet and rubbing their eyes as if 
they had been roused from slumber. The switch 
boards in the telegraph rooms at both ends of the 
building blazed out big balls of fire with an explo- 


———— 


sion as the electricity was discharged, and communi- 
cation was destroyed on all the wires by the damage 
to the instruments. A horse attached to a cab stand- 
ing near the senate wing was instantly killed, and 
this seems, miraculously, to have been the only seri- 
ous injury inflicted. In the Senate there was con- 
sternation fora moment, but Senator Manderson, who 
had risen to address the President, made his motion 
very coolly and then sat down as composed as if 
nothing had happened. In the House all business 
was suspended temporarily. Mr. Lane of Illinois, 
who had the floor, stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence, while various members bounded from their 
seats as if they had received a shock. Most people 
in the House wing thought the dome had fallen, so 
great was the concussion ; and in the rotunda, where 
the reverberation on the immense iron structure 
above was terrific, there was a perfect panic among 
visitors, All the electric lights were extinguished, 
and in every part of the building the shock was 
plainly felt. The Washington monument did not 
escape, although the perfect system of lightning con- 
ductors on that structure prevented any damage to 
it. Three times during the storm the lightning 
seemed to decend from the sky and hit the aluminum 
tip on the monument, separating into forks of flame 
that flashed rapidly down the west side and then 
passed off into the ground. A hackman in front of 
Willard’s hotel was thrown from his seat, but fortu- 


Ir is pleasant to record the fact that some benevolent 
people on Murray Hill and Fifth avenue have come 
together to see what can be done to benefit the tene- 
ment house population on the East Side by coming in 
personal contact with them and their families in order 
to ascertain just how they live, and to try todo some- 
thing to enable the helpless to help themselves, 
After a quiet meeting or two at an up-town hotel, the 
thing has taken practical shape in the organization of 
neighborhood and family guilds, two of which are 
already under way in Cherry and Forsyth streets. 
The general object of these guilds is to gather together 
the families of the neighborhood and organize them 
without reference to their religious beliefs, with a 
group of clubs fur young and old of both sexes for 
the purpose of friendly intercourse, fellow helpful- 
ness, rational amusements, mental, moral, and social 
culture. The intellectual life will be secured by means 
of a circulating library and reading-room, kinder- 
gartens, classes in elementary studies and arts for the 
young, and university courses of lectures for the older 
people, and by means of the regular and literary ex- 
ercises in the various clubs. The salutary influence 
of such a movement cannot but be widely felt, and 
not less by those who are endeavoring to benefit 
their fellow-creatures than by those who are to re- 
ceive their ministrations. The personal acquaintance 
of two classes that have been practically estranged 
from each other will do something, let us hope, to 
eradicate the unfriendly feeling that has sometimes 
cropped up between them simply because of that 
estrangement.—New York correspondent Phila. Ledger. 
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APRIL. 

A LITTLE skittish and irresolute— 
And yet [like her. I like the mixture 
Of her cloud and sunshine ; her tricks fantastic, 
Boxing the compass of Old Probs to thwart 
And muddle him. Her sigh will awake the bud ; 
Her tears, the apple bloom will! drink and throw, 
In perfume, out on the delighted air; 
The pampered pansy and the shy violet 
Are thirsty, too, and long have coveted 
Her honeyed weeping. So, then, sweet April, 
Welcome! thy blue eyes and thy tears 
Are the twin artisans of Nature—Earth’s 

Apt upholsterers whom she calls to lay 

Her carpet for the dainty foot of May. 
—Joseph Whitton in Table Talk. 


AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN ON FAITH CURES. 


ALL the miracles of hearing in ancient and modern 
times seem to be explained by the triad, expectation, 
suggestion, faith. The quack says his medicine will 
cure, and it is taken with this assurance. There is no 
doubt on the part of the patient. Full confidence is 
first secured, and the cure may follow. And so it is 
with the mind cure, suggestive medicine, mesmerism, 
magnets, metals, and the Well of Lourdes. Quite re- 
cently, in New Jersey, a girl, after an attack of 
measles, lost her voice. Her parents had heard of 
the cures of like cases effected by visiting a certain 
chapel in Ireland. They were too poor to take her 
there, but they procured some of the plaster from the 
wall of the chapel, and the child drank of the water 
in which it had been soaked, and her voice immedi- 
ately came back. Dr. Berheim mentions ‘the case of 
an hysterical girl who came to his clinic with loss of 
voice. He told the students that such cases were 
often successfully treated by electricity. Before it, 
however, he applied his band over the larynx, say- 
ing, “You will now be abie to speak,” and the voice 
returned. 

Whatever may be the successes of Suggestion as 
a healing agent, it can never become a remedy of 
general application. Its limitation is distinct. Im- 
pressible natures only, whether hypnotized or in a 
waking state, can be brought under its influence. 
When any evidence of its having cured organic dis- 
ease is presented, it will be time enough seriously to 
consider its merits. When it removes a cancer, ar- 
rests pneumonia, or typhoid fever, its claims as a 
mode of healing may receive attention. Lord Bacon 
tells us that “ the mind of man is full of superstition 
and imposture,” and that it is consonant to its nature 
“for the affimative or active to effect more than the 
negative or privative. So that a few times hitting a 
presence, countervails ofttimes failing or absence.” 
When Diagoras was shown, in the temple of Nep- 
tune, the votive offerings of those who had escaped 
shipwreck, and was asked if it were folly to invoke 
the god in a tempest, he replied, “Where are they 
painted who were drowned?” When the event 
answers expectation it is registered, but the more 
numerous failures are passed by. 

The history of all marvel cures tells the same 
tale. Each healing epidemic has its period of birth, 
development, decay, extinction, and their sun often 


goes down while it is yet day. They are pitiful evi- 
dences of the infirmity of the human mind, so read- 
ily moved by novelty, so credulous of wonders.—Dr. 
Meredith Clymer in “ The Forum.” 


Or the new “ Local Government bill,” now pend- 
ing in the English Parliament, an exchange says: 
The changes wrought in local government by this 
measure are manifold, both in the metropolis and the 
counties. London is now a nation by virtue of its 
4,000,000, and it is the least-governed centre of popu- 
lation in the world. It is to have an elective Coun- 
cil in place of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
a Lord Lieutenant as chief executive. County 
Councils are to be elected either by rate payers or by 
popular suffrage, women who pay taxes being al- 
lowed to vote. It has thus been reserved for a Tory 
Minister to incorporate woman suffrage—long re- 
garded in England asa Radical crotchet—in a Gov- 
ernment scheme of local reform. The town Coun- 
cils are to be popular assemblies, in which landlords’ 
influence will not be predominant. The aristocratic 
and middle classes will no longer rule in town and 
country. The masses will have power gradually to 
displace the classes and to render local government 
at once more efficient and more progressive than it 
has ever been in England. 


Tue attempting to become “ all things toall men,” 
the determination to have a showy numerically and 
financially prosperous church on the part of church 
officials, only places before them, for their unravel- 
ling, the: difficult, the never to be solved problem, 
“how to combine the service of God and of mam- 
mon, how to make two incompatible things consist- 
ent, the indulgence of inclination and the approval 
of God.”’—Exchange. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The London firemen are to be clothed in asbestos 
garments, which will not burn. The experiment has been 
tried already in Paris, and works well. 

—London has eight homes for poor working girls, at 
which breakfast, dinner and tea cost only a dollar a week 
and room not over a dollar more. They are said to be well 
managed and liberally supported by charitable people, 

—In Paris the substitution of glass flooring for boards 
continues to increase, this being especially the case, it is 
understood, in those business structures in which the cel- 


‘lars are used as offices. In one of these the whole of the 


ground in front is paved with large squares of roughened 
glass, imbedded in a strong iron frame, and in the cellars 
beneath there is sufficient light without gas for ordinary 
purposes. 

—One morning last week two distinct earthquake shocks 
were felt at Nashua, N. H. The first vibration and rum- 

abling came at about 1.30 o'clock, and was sufficient to 
awaken people and jar residences. The trembling lasted a 
few seconds, and was followed by a second or lighter shock 
at about 2 o’clock. 

—Celluloid has recently been used as a substitute for 
copper in sheathing the hulls of vessels, and has been found 
to answer the purpose admirably. In the experiments per- 
formed with it, plates of celluloid were applied to a num- 
ber of vessels and allowed to remain for six months. At 
the end of that time the parts of the hull left uncovered 
were found to present abundant collections of marine vege- 
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tations, while the celluloid was quite intact and free from 
any such vegetable masses. It can be applied to the hull 
in extremely thin plates and yet supply all demands for 
solidity, impermeability, resistance to chemical action, etc. 

—The annual loss caused by insects in the United States 
is estimated at about $150,000,000, that on cotton alone be- 
ing $15,000,000. The insects increase with the advance of 
civilization, on account, doubtless, of the greater abundance 
of the food furnished them. Every vegetable product and 
every variety of fruit and flowers are attended by special 
parasites, each of which thrives on its respective food- 
plant. 

—Saida, the town at which has been discovered the sar- 
cophagus supposed to contain the remains of Alexander the 
Great, who died in 324 B. C., from a fever contracted while 
surveying the marshes around Babylon, and to which he 
was more susceptible because he had just got over a pro- 
tracted debauch, is about twenty-four miles from Beyrout, 
in Syria, and is the ancient Sidon or Zidon. In 1850, gold 
coins of the time of Alexander, valued at $40,000, were un- 
earthed there, and it was while at the head of the French 
exploring expedition there in 1860, that M. Renan picked 
up a good many of the points which he used in his famous 
“ Life of Christ.” —Boston roaneys 


SS 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue International Congress of Women which began its 
sessions at Washington on the 24th of last month, closed 
on the 3ist. There was a very large attendance, and many 
interesting papers were read, addresses made, etc. Susan 
B. Anthony presided during most of the time. We shall 
give some outline of the proceedings next week. 

No settlement has been reached, at Chicago, of the dif- 
ficulties on the different railroads coming into that city 
caused by the strike of the locomotive engineers on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy line. Several others are 
now involved, and the troubles, at this writing, seem likely 
to be serious. 

RaIn prevailed throughout California Sixth-day of last 
week, and reports received from all the grain producing 
counties show that both the wheat and barley fields are 
looking exceptionally fine. The present prospects are for 
the largest yield of grain in the bistory of the State, while 
the fruit outpat will also be larger than in any previous 
year. 

Tue Bankers’ Association in Buffalo, New York, has de- 
termined upon a discount of two per cent. on all Canadian 
currency received on deposit at the banks. The city is full 
of Canadian currency, and this action, it is thought, will 
drive it back across the border. 


Tue four judges who have been hearing the applica- 
tions for license to sell liquor in this city announced on 
the 2d inst., their decision in five more wards. Out of 548 
applications 212 were refused, and 16 were withdrawn. It 
now is estimated that instead of 6,000 saloons in the city, 
as at present, there will be but 1,500 after the Ist of Sixth 
month, when the new law goes fully into effect. The 
judges refused a license for the sale of liquor at the Acad- 
emy of Music, when balls take place there. 

A FRIGHTFUL explosion occurred in a coal mine at 
Rich Hill, Missouri, last week. There were 35 men in the 
mine at the time. Of these, 15 were taken out alive, 14 
being severely injured. Five dead bodies were recovered, 
and 15 men were still shut up in the mine, most of whom, 
it was feared, would be suffocated. 

Tse House <of Representatives of Massachusetts has 
passed a Woman’s License Suffrage bill, which gives to the 





women the right to vote whenever the question of refus- 
ing or granting licenses to sell intoxicating liquors is to 
be voted on under local option law. The Iowa House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 66 to 25, has adopted a Con- 
stitutional amendment, conferring upon women the right 
of suffrage in all State elections. 

CHINA advices received at San Francisco by the steamer 
City of Rio de Janeiro, state that the British steamer 
Swallow was wrecked February 22d, off Naomi Island, be- 
tween Swallow and Shanghai. The vessel struck on some 
rocks and sank. The captain and a number of the crew 
and passengers saved themselves by clinging to the rig- 
ging, but thirty-one persons, who put off from the steamer 
in small boats are eee to » be lost. 





NOTI CES. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Gwynedd, on Seventh-day, the 2ist of Fourth month, at 
10 o’clock. All interested are invited to attend. 

J. L. ATKINSON, 
ANNA MooRE, } Clerks. 





*,* Friends’ Home for Children. The religious meet- 
ing at the Home for this month will be on First-day, 
Fourth month 8th, at3 p.m. A number of Friends are 
expected to be present. The Directors would urge upon 
their friends and the friends of the Home to attend these 
meetings and to ask others to come also. These meetings 
are not intended alone for the children, but for the adults 
as well. We should be delighted to have our building 
crowded. The Home can be reached easily by the Girard 
Avenue or Baring street cars. 





*.* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
West Chester, ou Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock. All interested are invited to be 
present. 

CLARA B. MILLER, 


EpwIn J. DURNALL, } Clerks. 





*,* Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mick- 
leton, N. J., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, com- 
mencing at 10a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

RICHMAN COLEs, } Clerks 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, , 





*,* A Meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
aud Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race Street meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 14th, 1888, at 1 p. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, I Clerks. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person fo 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 


wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


Ror AL Bane Pownen ‘ Co., 106 } Wall st., 


N. Y. 





1888. 
LAWNTON. 


FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 


QUEEN CD. 924 CHESTNUTS! 


tisement in this paper.~“@a 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as ; 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, f 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give epecial weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 








FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


Retail. 


Barclay’s Apology, - - - 

Barclay’s Catechism, - 

Life of William Penn. 
ney. Cloth, - 
Paper, - - - 

Life of George Fox. By 8. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 

Conversations on Religious ee 
By 8.M. Janney, - 

Peace Principles exemplified. By &. 
M. Janney, - 

Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 


per. Per Dozen, - - 
Vital Religion. By Ss. M. Janney. 
Paper. Per Dozen, - 
History of Friends. By 8S. M. Janney. 
Sohmen Cloth, - - 


4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 
History of the Separation. By 8. M 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - . 

Journal of John Woolman, : 

2 . “ — Whittier’s, 
Journal of John Comly, 
No Cross, No Crown. 

Penn, - . 
Rise and Progress of Friends. 

William Penn, - - 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 
Aer ety of Benjamin Hallow- 

e - - - 


By William 


By 


, 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. 
Conversations. 


Per Dozen, 
Thomas Story, - 


By 8. M. Jan- 
- - 1 


50 
25 
125 
1.00 

50 

75 
1.00 
1.00 


4.00 
4.50 


-60 
1,25 
80 
1,20 
2.00 


15 
25 


50 
1,50 


1.40 
50 
1,00 


Mailed. 


60 | 


29 


1.18 
35 


1.12 


54 


Holy Life and Paul's Speech, H., 
Turford, - 


40 

Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting - 35 
35 
50 


Life of J ohn Richardson. Cloth, 
7 Sheep, - 
Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
Per Dozen, : - - 75 


| Dymond on War, - 


81 | 


1.09 | 


1.07 


4.50 


Essays, Testimonies af haa By d. 
ohnson, - 


20 
20 
Scraps of Thought sind Feeling. By 

J. Johnson, - .30 
Scriptural Watchword. J. Sieenin, 50 


| Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 


5.00 | 


Volumes, - 75 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. ‘na I. Com- 


ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11,00 
George Fox’s Works. Fight Vols., 12.00 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - * aie 
Essays on the Views of Friends. By 

John J. Cornell. am . 10 

. Flexible Cover, - - 16 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

J. Jackson. Paper, - a 

Cloth, - - 50 
Garnered "Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 


| Conversations on the Queries. By 


1.55 | 


1.10 


H. E. Stockley, - - 96 wa 
True Peace, . - - 25 
Plain Path, - - - 4,25 
| Journal of Hugh Selle, - : 1.00 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 


tail. 


Mailed 


12,00 
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43 


Al 
41 
56 


81 
24 


22 
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FRIENDS’) WEDDING I INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, 1)| KX QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Bngrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















CAPITAL PAID UP, pian _ “ae #1 000,000.00, 
SURPLU ; ° ; ° . . . ° 140, 000.00. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, .. . ” 1,000,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS’: 

WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, ' RICHARD W.CLAY, ' WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE oe _ GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLE 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 








MORTGAGES Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur. 
ing the past five years we have furnished these 64 and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Dei., N. Y.,and;Md. Ask those who holdjthem how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% cv. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 7 cae, 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. a 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. Ricu. E, CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.” PHILA. 





CN NT eee OTe eee Tee OTT TOOT T TT TTT 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. Itis PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ions. g@m ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pees. uOW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. SUR ATES 8. GTSPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Depostta on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. vice rent and Treasure, HENRY TATNALL 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTO: 


OF PHILADELPHIA. seetaah Cenadenein tabi N. Ety. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BISPHAM 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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